University and Church: 

Notes on the Methodist Experience 

I begin with a set of propositions that these notes will then attempt to elucidate . 1 

• Methodism has sought consistently to educate its people and ministers togeth¬ 
er or in tandem. 

• Its approach to education has been non-sectarian. 

• American Methodism has been, and United Methodism continues to be, a 
connectional church. At the heart of that connectionalism stands education . 2 

• The expression of connectionalism, the way education has related to the con¬ 
nection, how education has been undertaken, and how it has been governed 
in Methodism have differed over time. 

•In one significant phase, Methodism founded universities and located its 
theological schools there. Methodism became a university-founding denomi¬ 
nation. 

Some of those universities have matured into top-flight research institutions, 
but neither church nor university has yet figured out how to sustain and devel¬ 
op this important connection. 

THE CHALLENGE: AN EXCURSUS 

T o this latter challenge, the topic of our concern, we return in a conclusion. 

It might be worth asking at the outset, however, who else faces the chal¬ 
lenge or opportunity or agony of relating a top-flight research university to a 
denomination? Do the Presbyterians or Episcopalians or Lutherans, 
sister mainline Protestant churches? Do these American wings of the three 
branches of the Protestant Reformation, do they face the challenge? If so, 
where are their great American research universities? Where have these estab¬ 
lished churches of Protestant Europe founded counterparts to their universities 
of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Oxford, Cambridge, Heidelberg, Marburg? They have 
ventured educationally with the small college, some of them becoming quite 
fine. But the American universities historically related to these mainline move¬ 
ments—Princeton, Columbia, William and Mary—long ago drifted away. 
Among Protestants, as we shall see, United Methodists rather alone face the 
challenges represented by the research university . 3 And Emory, perhaps unique¬ 
ly, has positioned itself to exercise leadership in understanding and structuring 
afresh an appropriate relation between church and university. 
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EDUCATIONAL PHASES 

M ethodist patterns of education have indeed differed over time. Several 
distinct phases can be discerned. For shorthand I label them Popular , 
Collegiate , Bureaucratic , Professional , and Emergent . Each phase witnessed 
a new delivery system for education, a system that worked both for general and 
ministerial education. Each delivery system taxed Methodism’s existing con- 
nectional pattern; yielded distinctive modes of governance, accountability, and 
control; and thereby created a new connectional pattern. As each educational 
delivery system institutionalized itself, it altered the fabric of Methodist life, 
not displacing but imposing itself on the patterns already in place, adding 
thereby ever greater complexity and organizational structure. Later phases, 
then, did not so much supplant as augment that or those prior. And contem¬ 
porary United Methodism, in consequence, lives with a complex of education¬ 
al systems and control mechanisms. 

THE INHERITED POPULAR PATTERN 

M ethodism’s educational imperative, its non-sectarian character, central 
place in the overall scheme of the movement, and style derive from John 
Wesley. Embodying these characteristics, we are taught, were John Wesley’s 
own Oxford University educational and teaching experience and the school he 
founded at Kingswood. 4 Both do figure in American Methodism’s aspirations 
and eventually become idealized within its agenda. More immediately relevant 
to the American movement that began spontaneously in several places in the 
1760s and achieved formal ecclesial status in 1784 were the provisions for edu¬ 
cation that John and Charles Wesley built into the fabric of Methodism. 

Virtually the entire Wesleyan system functioned educationally and 
permitted John Wesley a teaching role. In open fields and small rooms, in 
addresses for rustic auditors and discourses aimed at the university trained, 
in texts suited to the meanest intelligence and in selections from the best of the 
tradition, in items for private study and in hymns for public praise, the Wesleys 
taught in pervasive, extensive and systematic fashion. John Wesley was the 
teacher for Methodism, Charles its muse. John’s especial genius lay in creating 
a literature and media for instruction. His correspondence, tracts, republica¬ 
tions of Christian classics, sermons (both delivered and published), controver¬ 
sial and apologetical pieces, magazine, schools, classes and societies, rules, 
republished libraries, encouragement to families and societies to create 
libraries, Sunday schools, conference sessions, training and supervision of his 
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assistants and helpers—indeed the entire structure of Methodism—reveal 
a remarkable drive to educate his people in the faith, to identify the heart of 
the Christian gospel, to teach the faith. From John, Methodists learned how to 
say what they believed; from Charles, how to sing it. Both Wesleys consistent¬ 
ly taught. 

The Wesleys, then, created popular literature for British peoples but also 
social systems—classes, bands, societies—within which education in the faith 
could take place, all to the purpose of reforming the church and the nation. In 
similar fashion, Wesley taught his preachers, most of them not university edu¬ 
cated. Through his conferences of preachers he established expectations for 
self-education, encouraged them in reading, set standards of everyday improve¬ 
ment, and provided written guidelines for belief and practice. The latter, The 
Large Minutes , became the Discipline of early American Methodism. It func¬ 
tioned—for the preachers especially and for the people more generally—as the 
syllabus for their education in ministry. It was really a manual for ministry, 
individual and collective. So, too, the standards that Wesley provided for the 
American movement functioned as a curriculum—formally established 
deposits of his teaching and of that of the Church traditionally. His 
Explanatory Notes on the New Testament , Standard Sermons , and modified 
version of the Anglican Articles of Religion , in addition to the Discipline , 
became the touchstones of American Methodist belief and practice. 5 

Wesley exercised what theologians call the teaching office. Fittingly, 
he understood himself to be a scriptural episcopos, a scriptural bishop for 
his people. He made Methodism into a giant classroom. And the activities and 
structures and processes by which he taught were also what connected 
Methodists to him and to one another. The educational was connectional. The 
connectional was educational. At the heart of both was Mr. Wesley. This ori¬ 
entation towards the common good kept separatist tendencies in check and 
allowed the movement to remain within the Church of England during Wesley’s 
lifetime. 

The first two American bishops, Thomas Coke and Francis Asbury, 
endeavored with much more modest human and material resources and under 
frontier conditions to make comparable provision for American Methodists, to 
deliver resources and instruction on a non-sectarian basis, and to connect the 
movement through education. They followed Wesley’s example, even to the 
point of starting and restarting Cokesbury College, a school modeled after 
Wesley’s Kingswood. 6 

Coke, attorney and cleric, Oxford educated (b.a., m.a., d.c.l.), sought 
to exercise Wesley’s role fully. He gave American Methodism a measure of 
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intellectual leadership, particularly through his guidance on the crafting of doc¬ 
uments, through speaking eloquently on the conference floor, by preaching 
extensively, and in championing anti-slavery—so providing ideas for the new 
American church. 7 

Unlike Coke, Asbury remained in America rather than dividing his time 
between Britain and the U.S. He more successfully undertook Wesley’s popular 
educational roles. 8 He guided the publishing efforts of the movement, 
issuing directives and counsel to the books agents, first John Dickins and then 
Ezekiel Cooper. They and he, by making the itinerating preachers into sales 
agents for the publishing enterprise, turned all of the circuit system into a giant 
distribution network. Under his encouragement, the publishers made two 
efforts at a magazine, the Arminian Magazine , in 1789 and 1790 and The 
Methodist Magazine in 1797 and 1798. They produced an American version of 
Wesley’s works. 9 They re-published British items and a few American origi¬ 
nals. 10 They made available annually the Discipline , an American version of the 
Hymn Book" Minutes of the annual conferences, and eventually a compilation 
of thereof. 12 

Finally, Asbury played his most important educational roles orally. The 
most accessible evidence aspect of this role is his effort to direct the movement 
through several valedictory statements. 13 More important but elusive than that 
were his daily interventions—throughout his ministry—in the lives of all those 
with whom he traveled, resided, and spoke. The educational roles in which he 
probably most succeeded are lost to us—namely, through his sermons and 
prayers, his statements in conference, his conversations, and especially his talks 
with horseback companions. Asbury taught, as early Methodism taught, in a 
seminar of the road. He exercised the teaching office preeminently in oral fash¬ 
ion. Unfortunately, the dimensions of this can only be inferred from notations 
of texts 14 in his Journal , from the concerns which prompt his Letters, from the 
chance comment that his companions minute at the end of the day. Through 
these means, he gave intellectual leadership to the Methodist movement. 

These same efforts held Methodism together, “connected” it, made it gen¬ 
uinely a connectional church. Asbury moved daily so as to traverse the length 
and breadth of Methodism. He gave reality to the formal notion to which we 
still subscribe, that our bishops are itinerant general superintendents. His con¬ 
nective and educative functions interplayed—indeed, were the same. 
Methodism held itself together by an itinerating bishop and to a lesser extent a 
ministry also itinerating nationally. Itinerating teachers maintained what edu¬ 
cation Methodism could claim. As education went, it wasn’t very high; it was¬ 
n’t very formal; but it was extensive and connective. 15 
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COLLEGIATE METHODISM 

A fter Coke’s and Asbury’s deaths, in 1814 and 1816, Methodism connected 
within itself, oversaw its interests, and launched new ventures under the 
guidance of its conferences, Methodism’s regional judicatories now organized 
largely along state lines. They, rather than the bishops, carried through on 
Asbury and Coke’s dream of schools for Methodism. The conferences under¬ 
took the founding of schools by the mandate of General Conference, which in 
1820 and 1824 charged annual conferences with the establishment of schools, 
literary institutions, and colleges. 

Kentucky Methodists established Augusta College (1822), Virginia 
Methodists Randolph-Macon (1830), New Englanders Wesleyan University in 
Connecticut (1831), Georgia Methodists Emory and Wesleyan College (for 
women) in 183 6. 16 By the Civil War, Methodism had created or acquired some 
two hundred such institutions. Lacking adequate funding, staffing, and clien¬ 
tele, many did not survive. But some thirty-four founded before 1861 did. 17 

Why were these fragile institutions entrusted to conferences? In that peri¬ 
od, conferences managed Methodism’s enterprises. The single dominant bish¬ 
op of Asbury’s day had given way to a small cadre of bishops who working 
together only partially successfully. 18 Alongside the bishops, the Christian 
Advocates (Methodism’s widely circulated newspapers) did channel resources 
and focus the church’s attention on connectional objectives. So also did the 
Missionary Society. But even these modestly staffed structures depended on 
conferences to do the work. So conferences undertook missions, fund-raising, 
evangelism, and education. Methodism functioned then with a highly decen¬ 
tralized system. And the church connected itself through a network of regular¬ 
ly meeting conferences—quarterly, annual, general—with annual conferences 
playing the key administrative roles. 

The college served a vital function within this decentralized system. 
Primary was its role in educating the church’s leadership, both lay and minis¬ 
terial. To that end, Methodism placed within the colleges its very best talent. 
The conferences appointed its brightest stars to presidencies and to faculty. 
From the colleges came much of the church’s literary production. And if facul¬ 
ty members or a president left, they often went from there to a national teach¬ 
ing office, as editor of the Advocate or as bishop. 

If Asbury-the-bishop incarnated Methodist connectionalism in the early 
years, the college president incarnated it during the pre-Civil War decades. The 
Ignatius Fews, Augustus Longstreets, John Durbins, Wilbur Fisks, Stephen 
Olins, and Martin Ruters knit the church together on education’s behalf. 
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During the period of the founding of these institutions especially, from the 
1830s to the Civil War, conferences made the colleges a primary benevolence, 
legislating approval, appointing agents to solicit funds, and raising modest 
funds themselves. The conferences pressed for educational institutions out of 
their sense of Methodism's capacity to take its part in the larger Christian 
endeavor to shape a Protestant America. They also did so mindful that without 
their own institutions, many of their own college-bound youth would find an 
educated home in another denomination. Presidents, founders, and benefactors 
sounded this “denomination” alarm loudly. Stephen Olin, president of 
Wesleyan University, previously president of Randolph-Macon, and faculty 
member at the University of Georgia, asserted in 1844, 

No Christian denomination can safely trust to others for the training of its 
sons. ... History has too clearly demonstrated that, without colleges of our 
own, few of our sons are likely to be educated, and that only a small portion 
of that few are likely to be retained in our communion. 

Olin complained that of the Methodists who had attended others’ colleges, 
three-quarters had been “lost”: 

Many of them have gone to other denominations, many more have gone to the 
world. All were the legitimate children of the Church. They were her hope, 
and they should have become the crown of her rejoicing. 19 

On behalf of the next generation of lay leadership—female as well as 
male—Methodist conferences created colleges. In the men’s colleges, the con¬ 
ferences trained their preachers. The colleges—Emory, Wesleyan, Dickinson, 
Randolph-Macon—constituted the seminaries of their day. Wesleyan for 
instance graduated 919 over its first forty years. Of these a third entered the 
Methodist ministry. That college alone produced three-quarters of the northern 
preachers (Methodist Episcopal Church) who earned college degrees. 20 
Northern Methodists by the 1870s and 1880s could call Wesleyan “the 
mother of our denominational institutions” and “the crown and glory of our 
Church” and “mother of us all.” 21 

Were these institutions sectarian? Scholars divide on this question. Many 
of the college histories come from within, faculty members being called to this 
task. Their answers address current college political issues in relation to the 
denomination. “Sectarian,” affirmed Charles Sellers of Dickinson. 22 Public- 
minded and civic, James Scanlon and David Potts called Randolph-Macon 
and Wesleyan. 23 A disinterested observer, a Baptist who writes of Protestant 
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education generally, judges: “These schools were more secular than the present- 
day observer might suppose from their presidents’ rhetoric.” According to this 
interpreter, denominational governance operating for communal and local 
interests and in a “public” spirit pertained across American higher education. 
Methodist schools, like those of most denominations, were state-chartered. 
They imposed no religious tests. They welcomed students from various denom¬ 
inations (Protestant). They took seriously the imperative of religious and moral 
character formation, which they undertook through a variety of instruments— 
formal instruction, modeling, regular worship, annual revivals, moral codes. 
Such formation cohered with and was understood in relation to a classical, lib¬ 
eral arts curriculum and capped by moral philosophy. The Methodist, indeed 
the denominational, college was, according to this historian, “a curious 
hybrid”—a public, incorporated institution controlled by administration and 
trustees accountable in some fashion to a denomination. 24 And through the col¬ 
leges, the denominations carried on the larger mission of reforming the nation, 
a common endeavor to instill Protestant commitment, republican ideals, and 
civic virtue in the nation’s rising leaders. 

BUREAUCRATIZED SUPPORT AND GOVERNANCE 

M ethodist aspirations towards and energies for Christianizing the nation 
and the world increased dramatically as a consequence of the Civil War. 
Northern and southern Methodisms expressed those aspirations and focused 
those energies differently following the war and during Reconstruction. Both 
the Methodist Episcopal Church (mec) and Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South (mecs), however, had learned from their war efforts what mobilization 
on a national scale could do for denominational enterprise—for adequate fund¬ 
ing, coordination, quality control, uniformity, efficiency, and wise distribution 
of time and resources. 

Both churches recognized that enterprises previously overseen by confer¬ 
ences could be rendered more accountable and supported better on a denomi¬ 
national level. So in 1872 (1874 in the mecs, still later for the Methodist 
Protestant, United Brethren, and Evangelical Churches), 25 Methodism trans¬ 
formed what had been voluntarily supported associations into national denom¬ 
inational agencies legally accountable to General Conference. 26 

The point of this organizational revolution and bureaucratization was to 
make Methodism a force, a world player, in missions, communications, and 
education. Better organization would give muscle to the church’s effort to make 
disciples—by conversion, publishing, and instruction. Motivation for this 
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nationalization came as much from the ground up as from the top down. 
Methodist schools, like Wesleyan and Boston universities, wanted national 
exposure and support. Methodist leadership craved for their institutions the 
prestige and clout enjoyed by counterpart universities. Out of such aspirations 
came efforts to make some Methodist colleges into genuine universities—uni¬ 
versities in reality, not just in name. 

Three developments illustrate the new national patterns of connectional- 
ism, governance, organization, and centralization: 

i. The creation of the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education Society to coor¬ 
dinate northern Methodist educational ventures, in the South, especially for 
African-Americans; 27 

z. Increased responsibility focused in a Board of Education (exercised later 
through a subsidiary, the University Senate); and 
3. An effort to create an American (Methodist) university. 

No enterprise more visibly exhibits national efforts for education than 
those channeled into southern African-American communities through the 
Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education Society (1866). With monies raised 
nationally and an army of educator-missionaries, Freedmen’s Aid created over 
the next quarter-century “A Federated System of Schools,” a “thoroughly uni¬ 
fied system of schools,” “so graded and located, and related in courses of 
study, as to form a federation of institutions, including professional, classical, 
academic, and industrial schools.” 28 A ceo with the understated title of corre¬ 
sponding secretary ran this “federated” system. Administering the entire south¬ 
ern operation, he reported to a Board of Managers elected by General 
Conference and they, in turn, in the quadrennial interim of General 
Conferences, reported to a General Committee. The corresponding secretary 
exercised personal responsibility for “the buying of lands, the erection of build¬ 
ings, the employment of teachers, and the superintendence of institutions of 
learning of various grades.” 29 Fie looked to the general committee for decisions 
that would have political ramifications: 

what institutions shall receive aid for the ensuing year; the total amount to be 
expended as far as practical; the amount each school shall receive .. . what 
amount shall be apportioned to each Annual Conference to be raised . 30 

By 1892, Freedmen’s Aid had spent nearly three million dollars and had 
acquired for the church educational real estate valued at $1,808,800. It was 
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then distributing funds to and overseeing the educational welfare of Bennett 
College, Central Tennessee College, Claflin University, Clark University, 
Gammon Theological Seminary, George R. Smith College, Little Rock 
University, Morgan College, New Orleans University, Philander Smith College, 
Rust University, Samuel Huston College, U.S. Grant University, and Wiley 31 
University. Its oversight extended to secondary and primary schools as well, 
covering some 447 teachers and 9,310 students, 172 at the collegiate level. It 
claimed, over the prior four years, 1,250 conversions and 326 persons prepar¬ 
ing for the ministry. 32 

Freedmen’s Aid created the national system that the church wanted and 
assured General Conference of the following, according to the 1892 Journal of 
the General Conference : 

1. The property is absolutely safe to the Church. 

2. Schools of similar grade have substantially the same courses of study. 

3. Local responsibility and cooperation are being developed as rapidly as the 
financial ability of the people will justify. 

4. College degrees, in course or honorary, are only conferred by institutions 
of collegiate grade, and then, as a rule, only in consultation with the 
authorities of the Society. 

5. No new schools will be founded in the South, among our people, either 
white or colored, without the consent and cooperation of the central 
office. 

6. No teachers can be employed not in thorough accord with the doctrines 
and usages of the Church. 

7. The English Bible is introduced as a text-book in all grades of every 
school, whether theological, collegiate, or academic. 

8. To a very great extent the same text-books are used in all schools of the 
same grade, making it possible to contract for them at the lowest rates, as 
well as to insure the use of the best books. 33 

Centralized, standardized, efficient, and purposive, this national system 
modeled post-Civil War Methodist connectionalism. Through and into 
Freedmen’s Aid flowed the church’s missionary aspirations, its commitment to 
education, its print and publishing strengths, its effective fund-raising. 

The national organizational genius displayed in Freedmen’s Aid expressed 
itself in all educational ventures. Methodists transformed the Sunday School, 
for instance, from a recommended but local initiative into a national enter¬ 
prise. From Methodism came the uniform lesson plan, graded instruction with 
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literature to suit the age level, teacher books, teacher academies topped off with 
Chautauquas (summer assemblies for religious and cultural uplift), scheduling 
schemes for Sunday morning that provided for both assemblies and age-level 
classes, and building designs to accommodate congregations so organized for 
education. The Akron Plan educational complex, the Family Life Center of its 
day, gave local architectural expression to Methodism’s educational connec- 
tionalism. 

Overseeing this enterprise was the Board of Education. That body had 
responsibility for education at other levels, including the collegiate. 
Methodisms north and south could not have achieved such thorough, central¬ 
ized, top-down control of their existing colleges, as they did for Freedmen’s Aid 
and the Sunday School, had they wanted to do so. Collegiate support systems— 
boards and conference connections—continued to exercise authority and 
supervision. Augmenting local assistance and eschewing national control and 
standardization, the boards of education endeavored to provide guidance and 
support for schools on their fiscal, programmatic, governance and physical sys¬ 
tems. That support culminated in the creation of the University Senate in 1892 
(mec). The Senate, rather than the regionals like the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Schools, constituted the first accrediting organization. It func¬ 
tioned, in relation to the Board of Education, to establish academic standards, 
to apply them to individual institutions, and to determine which schools qual¬ 
ified according to those standards. As “Methodist,” the senate served to iden¬ 
tify those Methodist institutions, to visit and investigate, to give counsel and 
guidance, and to play a role in distribution of resources. 34 

The Senate decided what counted as quality education. It also determined 
what counted as “Methodist.” Denominational identity thereby acquired a 
national connectional touchstone. We take this today so much for granted— 
that the national church would determine who a Methodist is and who can use 
the name—that we fail to recognize its novelty in the late nineteenth century. 
But new it was. 

The endeavor at a denominational level to attend to the colleges has led 
some interpreters, notably Scanlon and Potts, to argue that the church’s col¬ 
leges became more sectarian in the late nineteenth century. Such a judgment 
fails in two ways. First, it fails to recognize that the denomination sought to 
connect itself to its schools in earlier periods, albeit through different instru¬ 
mentalities, namely bishops and conferences. Second, it fails to honor the con¬ 
tinuing Methodist commitment to keep its colleges both connected and yet 
open and free. 

In its denominational policy at this period, Methodism concerned itself less 
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with control than with improved quality, effectiveness, performance. So as it 
created the senate, the northern church also mandated a national fund for the 
support of students and looked forward to a national educational system. That 
system, it hoped, would be capped off by the establishment in the nation’s capi- 
tol of a central graduate-level university. With monies to be raised by the entire 
church, this would be Methodism’s premier educational venture. Appropriately 
it was “to be called The American University, which should be the crown of 
our educational system.” 35 

Despite endorsement by successive General Conferences, the campaign for 
The American University did not produce the massive support or open the deep 
pockets that would build other great Methodist research universities—Boston, 
Northwestern, Vanderbilt, Duke, Southern California, Emory, Syracuse. More 
local and interested parties proved essential, as they did as well for other con- 
nectional enterprises. 36 And for the most part, as Methodists created these new 
universities they put religion at their very heart, symbolizing that commitment 
architecturally with a chapel. They also put religion at the university’s heart by 
locating there, often centrally, the theological schools that Methodism increas¬ 
ingly found necessary. Of the universities mentioned above, only Syracuse was 
founded without an associated seminary. And Methodism placed all its theo¬ 
logical schools, save for the two most recently founded, in a university context. 

So Methodists launched the research universities with a vision that 
inspired also the Freedmen’s Aid Society, Board of Education, and University 
Senate. Through education, Methodism would shape a Christian American. 
For much of the twentieth century, Methodism sought to resource that vision 
through a national connectionalism. Denominational structures—the 
University Senate, the Board of Education (now Board of Higher Education 
and Ministry), the Board of Global Ministries and the National Association of 
Schools and Colleges of the United Methodist Church—effectively served the 
Methodist interest in higher education. 37 And the research universities charted 
their own path towards national prominence. 

A PROFESSIONAL STAGE 

T he research university came to dominance only gradually and through a 
variety of social forces. Certainly paramount were the ideals of and pas¬ 
sion for knowledge that gave rise to the modern university and the techniques, 
pedagogies, and media that privileged specialized research—experimentation, 
seminars, journals, and the like. Noteworthy as well were the huge invest¬ 
ments, much of it inspired by the Cold War, that the Federal government made 
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in technology, science, and medicine; the creation of funding agencies to allo¬ 
cate such monies to highly focused projects; the consequent increased regula¬ 
tory intrusion of government; a growing preference in higher education for 
specialized knowledge; the gradual erosion of the liberal arts ideal, an explo¬ 
sion of disciplinary specializations, and loss of an integrative curricular princi¬ 
ple; the compartmentalization as well of faculty into schools and departments; 
increased pressure to market education and to produce career-ready graduates; 
a recognition of the pluralism of American society in admissions policies and 
new academic fields. 

Reinforcing these patterns of disaggregation was professionalism. A long¬ 
term pattern or trend in American life, professionalism served particularly well 
in the late twentieth century to provide coherence and identity amidst the uni¬ 
versity’s pluralism, complexity, and specialization. It did so not by uniting those 
within the university into common perspective and endeavor, but by joining 
specialists from across the country, indeed across the globe, into professional 
organizations. In professional societies—through their meetings, their journals, 
their credentialing procedures, their research projects—members of a depart¬ 
ment or even specialists within a department found their community, their 
commitments, their identity. 38 Academics and administrators belonged to 
translocal professional societies. Professionalism increasingly became the new 
mode of connection, of kinship, of community within universities, as in 
American society generally. Such community, in uniting academics by guild 
globally, fragmented the university locally. 

Professionalism also severely fragmented the denominational identity of 
the university. It did so in at least two ways. First and most obviously, profes¬ 
sionalism privileged within the university the values, perspectives, concerns, 
and agenda of the guilds, the various professions, and the individual disci¬ 
plines. 39 Paramount for each field was its own methodology, its procedures of 
enquiry, its standards for truth. Biochemists knew their worldview to be prefer¬ 
able to that of the historian. The historians knew theirs to be preferable to that 
of the philosopher. Religion became but one guild among the university’s many. 

Sometimes departmental worldviews collided and Balkan-like scenarios 
loomed. More typically, a live-and-let-live, parallel-play pattern permitted dis¬ 
ciplinary perspectives to coexist quietly. In the seldom encounters of discipli¬ 
nary claim and counterclaim, the more experimental, quantifiable, “hard” sci¬ 
ences tended to predominate. This ascendancy of science and scientific method¬ 
ologies, by some estimations, drove religion to the margins. From a distance it 
does look like secularization has captured the university, now reinforced with 
radical ideologies, post-modern perspectives, critical theory, and the like. 
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In this reading, secularization represents the second phase of the war 
between religion and science, a war in which Methodism lost its prized posses¬ 
sions, its universities and hospitals. First fell Wesleyan and Vanderbilt, to be 
followed by Southern California and Northwestern, and then the hospitals and 
other institutions. The hot war of science-versus-religion gave way to the cold 
war of secularization, so intimate Douglas Sloan and my former colleague, 
George Marsden. 40 Outright attacks on religion and piracy of institutions have 
yielded to the insidious subversion of the Enlightenment. Its epistemology— 
naturalism, Kantian dualism, rationalism, materialism—reduces the inner life, 
our aesthetics, ethics, religion, to what can be observed and counted. Not 
surprisingly, the modern university, in this interpretation, has no place for the 
spiritual. Absent a qualitative mode of enquiry, argues Sloan, faith lacks a 
foundation on which to build. 

There is doubtless much truth to theories of secularization, but such 
accounts tend to seek culprits, to isolate some single cause, to blame a partic¬ 
ular agent or administration. Secularizing, if such there be, I suspect has much 
to do with the highly fragmented, Balkanized, professionalized patterns of uni¬ 
versity life that show respect only for one’s own discipline and its methodolo¬ 
gy or for the most generalized, most public, most empirical, modes of enquiry. 

A dominant empiricism does marginalize religion. But so also does profes¬ 
sionalism. Religion, like everything else, finds its place in niches—in this 
instance in religious studies, divinity schools, prayer groups, chaplaincies, vol¬ 
unteer networks, and para-church organizations. 

And this points to the second way in which professionalism has eroded the 
place of denominational identity within the university. Religious life has itself 
been professionalized, within and beyond the university, and thereby segment¬ 
ed into niches—roles or offices that do not always cooperate. In consequence, 
there is often no overarching religious presence or policy on campus. 

In an earlier day, the university or college president would have been 
ordained and a member of one of the contiguous annual conferences. He (and 
it was a “he”) presided over the religious life as over the institution as a whole, 
performing himself the role of chaplain and counselor, preaching regularly, per¬ 
haps weekly, and probably teaching. He led revivals, advised those headed into 
ministry, conferred with bishops about their appointments, toured conferences 
on the school’s behalf, raised money from Methodists, was elected to General 
Conference, and helped to shape denominational educational policy. He hired 
faculty, some of whom would themselves be ordained and many of whom 
would be Methodists. He married graduates, buried trustees and, in general, 
represented Methodism. And when he needed assistance, he turned to faculty 
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who played these roles consummately and readily themselves. 

Today in the research university, Methodism has no such embodied pres¬ 
ence and unified leadership. Formal denominational affiliation falls to those 
who work interstitially—denominational executives, the president, some board 
members. A portion of the latter would be expected to be United Methodist 
and include some bishops. In the selection of a president, the Methodist board 
members seek someone capable of leading the institution who understands and 
affirms the school’s denominational affiliation. Thereafter the president’s atten¬ 
tion and cooperation is sought by denominational and conference officials, by 
agency heads, and by bishops only occasionally, and his time is respected for 
his other associations and duties. The president networks primarily not with 
the church but with other presidents, with board members, with prospective 
donors, with business and governmental leaders. 

Religious ethos and community are not the president’s responsibility, nor 
the faculty’s. Instead, those roles belong to the chaplain and religious life pro¬ 
fessionals. They care for students emotionally and spiritually. They counsel, 
intercede, refer. They conduct worship. They may run volunteer programs and 
in general share functions with student life professionals. Chaplains labor on 
the margins of university life, in the realm of the extra-curricular. No longer 
privileged on the campus agenda with a religious emphasis week, they live in 
the clash of calendars, of sacred times, of religious identities. In a Balkanized 
university, relations between Serbia and Kosovo belong to them. To them falls 
campus peace keeping, a role of immense importance, especially after Septem¬ 
ber ii. So chaplains and campus ministers find common cause with one anoth¬ 
er. And like student life personnel generally, they have their professional 
networks and separate confessional relations. 

The liberal arts ideal within which religious study had once been central 
has also been marginalized amidst the plethora of new fields, interdisciplinary 
programs, special degrees, and pre-professional emphases. Portions of that 
“Protestantized” liberal arts curriculum have been divvied up among depart¬ 
ments. Music has the church’s sacred poetic heritage, philosophy its interest in 
classic thought, history its traditions, sociology its concern for human better¬ 
ment, and so forth. Departments of religion oversee specifically religious cur¬ 
ricular matters and still worry with those persons who go on to seminary. But 
the religion faculty, itself representative of the world’s living faiths, attends to 
religious life in all its diversity. Typically few, if any, belong to the sponsoring 
denomination, and few have ordination. Within religious studies and in the 
undergraduate program as a whole, curricular coherence becomes a struggle. 
Department chairs and deans labor for unifying paradigms but do so with 
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difficulty in the face of the centrifugal mandates of the various disciplines, their 
own included. Religion on campus, like much else, disconnects. Campus-based 
roles and concerns which in an earlier day cohered typically do not, or do not 
without some great effort. Campus life, like American life, divides as well as 
unites along these strange professional lines. 

Denominational affiliation is strongest and most coherent in the divinity or 
theological school, if such there be. But even there the patterns of profession¬ 
alization and pluralism pertain. Faculty have strong orientation to their fields 
or disciplines and must work hard to build coherence into the curriculum. 
Some have an additional professional identity as clergy. Others do not. Many 
divide their attention between professional and graduate studies. Divinity fac¬ 
ulty and schools find themselves pulled in various directions—toward discipli¬ 
nary guilds, toward the denomination, toward religious studies, toward other 
professional schools in the university. And so within the theological school, 
some faculty and selected administrators take especial care for Methodist con¬ 
nections. To the dean, admissions director, development officer, and field edu¬ 
cators fall much of the church relations. 

Each of the ingredients or dimensions of religious life and church relation¬ 
ship then has resolved itself into a professional prerogative. Each takes profes¬ 
sional form. Each belongs to a professional cohort. And not surprisingly, these 
several fragments do not readily form a Methodist identity within or for the 
university. 

Before we distress too much over that point we need to acknowledge 
that mainline Protestantism, United Methodism included, also fragments along 
professional lines. Or to put it positively, professional networks connect 
the church, albeit along lines of task and role. Through professional¬ 
ism, Methodism ties itself together, connects itself but also fragments, discon¬ 
nects itself. 

The most important but least obvious of the professional identities can be 
found within Methodist conference structures, annual conferences specifically. 
In the course of the twentieth century these came increasingly to behave like 
professional organizations, like the American Medical Association or the 
American Bar Association conferences’ professional functions disguised them¬ 
selves, because during the same period, the church (through the unions of 1939 
and 1968) gave laity legislative parity and conferences some qualities of repre¬ 
sentative democracy. Conferences nevertheless found ways of caring for pro¬ 
fessional ministerial concerns. They set standards. Determined who would be 
admitted. Raised salary expectations. Heightened educational requirements. 
Sought insurance coverage. Established pension programs. Exercised ethical 
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oversight. Protected professional ministerial privilege. Conferences behaved 
like professional societies. 

Ordained elders are but one of the professional groups within the church. 
Conference directors, communicators, business administrators, youth minis¬ 
ters, church growth experts or evangelists, chaplains, librarians, Christian edu¬ 
cators, editors, continuing educators, spiritual directors, church musicians, 
financial officers, legal counselors, camping ministers, and special ministries of 
all sorts function as professionals and have their professional gatherings. 

Typically each has some connection with a denominational board, com¬ 
mission, caucus, or affiliated group, with a coordinator or staff person at the 
national level. Other systems—newsletter, regular gatherings, ongoing pro¬ 
grams—further that profession’s interests and group identity. 41 Similar mecha¬ 
nisms and similar dynamics connect other groupings within the church— 
ethnic, caucus, anti-abortion, reformist, evangelistic. 

Methodism’s connectionalism takes professional form. The denomination 
holds itself together, does its work, carries out its mission, communicates inter¬ 
nally, connects itself through these professional and quasi-professional net¬ 
works. But what holds the church together also divides it. Each of the various 
groups, caucuses, commissions, or professions wires together its own. Ideally, 
these separate wires would twist together into cable, the whole stronger than 
the parts. More typically, however, these separate wires jumble, cross, wear, 
bind, crimp, foul, short one another. 

A Methodism so professionally united and fragmented relates to universi¬ 
ties, as it relates to the world generally, in chaotic fashion, through so many 
interest groups, with many faces and agendas. Each party—district superin¬ 
tendents one week, then Hispanics, then deacons, then boards of ordained min¬ 
istry, then the mission agency, then bishops, then Christian educators, then 
youth ministers—each group speaks for the church. Each speaks for the church 
oblivious to the partiality of its message and the cacophony to which it con¬ 
tributes. 

Professionalism, then, greatly complicates the university’s relation to the 
church. It does so because the university fragments internally along professional, 
disciplinary, role and group lines, allowing no interest—religion included— 
a privileged unitive place. It does so because religious life within the university 
fragments along professional, disciplinary, confessional, and group lines offer¬ 
ing no coherent religious witness. It does so because the denomination frag¬ 
ments along professional, ideological, ethnic, and role lines, presenting no sin¬ 
gle face to the school. 

It should come as no surprise then that interpreters have focused on reli- 
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gion in higher education and the church-related college as questions, problems, 
and challenges. What remains of church relationship, they ask? In denomina¬ 
tional identity? In religious ethos? In curricular coherence? In faith community? 
In leadership sensitive to the church? In the shaping of persons for church pro¬ 
fessions? 

AN EMERGENT STAGE 

C an the denomination and the university find a new basis for relating, a new 
way of connecting? A direction that respects the concerns of the church 
and the special genius, the immense diversity, and the incredible complexity of 
the research university? And how might that connection be achieved? Who will 
be the agents on the church’s side? Will it again be the bishops? Or confer¬ 
ences? Or national boards? Or professions? What texture, program, or dimen¬ 
sion of university life will give expression to that church relation? Will it be 
something familiar? Or will it be yet something new that the university gener¬ 
ates? If so, where might leadership for the new directions be found? 

Emory shows signs of being best equipped and positioned to forge a new 
relation of church and university, to chart the next stage of denominational 
relations (of church relations generally), to find coherence amidst the diversity 
and complexity of research and instruction. First, Emory possesses leaders on 
all levels—among the trustees, throughout the central administration, in the 
several schools, in the department of religion, across the faculty, among the 
chaplains, at Candler, in Oxford—sensitive to and appreciative of the 
Methodist connection. Second, it enjoys good relations with United 
Methodism, though at times it has to remind the church of its own historic 
commitments to an open, inclusive, non-sectarian educational policy. Third, it 
boasts, across the university, in various schools and departments, hundreds of 
faculty with research interests in religious topics. Many of these research agen¬ 
das take their own course, but fourth, some are institutionalized and given pro¬ 
grammatic and curricular expression through the Center on Myth and Ritual 
in American Life, at Candler, in the Department of Religion, in the Pew Center 
for the Interdisciplinary Study of Religion, and the Program in Law and 
Religion. 

Fifth, various multi-disciplinary, multi-school centers and special projects 
pursue related agendas in ethics, ritual, advocacy, outreach, public health, glob¬ 
al and political policy. Sixth, the diverse, vibrant religious communities at 
Emory cooperate through common programming and collaborative leadership 
and through official chaplaincies, which draw support from and interpret the 
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campus to wider religious publics. Seventh, the chaplaincies support and draw 
support from faculty and students in the top-flight graduate, professional, and 
undergraduate programs. Eighth, other bonds grow through shared research 
interests in religion, spirituality, and healing and through joint degree programs 
between Candler and other professional schools. Ninth, the university enjoys 
leadership on religious policy and practice from individuals, groups, schools in 
external forums, on public platforms, in the media, within foundations. 

Such patterns suggest that Emory has the capacity to weave the various 
strands that constitute its many programs, pursuits, disciplines, and concerns 
into some new connective fabric. It will never have the small compass of a 
cable. For such a tight weave, Emory’s religious life and religious studies, 
indeed the interests of the research university, remain too diverse and dynam¬ 
ic. But some loose weave, some netting, can hold together the university’s sev¬ 
eral religious impulses and can be extended externally, to United Methodism 
and other communities. The church, as well, currently seeks post-professional 
connective fabric, something that would hold it together and connect its 
endeavors into common purpose. The church may look to Emory for this new 
fabric, this new connective style, pulling the university’s within and/or weaving 
its own in similar fashion. In one way or another, university and church can 
bind the cords of their respective and diverse lives. Emory, out of the vibrancy 
and richness of its religious studies and activities, can fashion a new Methodist 
connection. And it can refashion this new Methodist identity without giving up 
other Emory descriptors. 

Emory can be United Methodist and affirmative of its Methodist connec¬ 
tion, of that heritage, without, for a moment, qualifying its pride in the new 
Rabbi Donald A. Tam Institute for Jewish Studies, in its powerful Catholic con¬ 
stituency, in its growing Islamic studies program. Nor by enhancing Methodist 
relations does Emory, even for a moment, compromise its Coca-Cola identity, 
its partnerships with the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, its con¬ 
tracts with PeopleSoft, SunTrust or Blackboard, the Michael C. Carlos 
Museum, its special relation to King and Spaulding, its national prominence as 
a health care center, its Federal contracts, its role as a major Georgia employer, 
its other corporate and various foundation connections, its platform for the 
arts, its commitment to ethical animal research. 

Emory possesses multiple descriptors, among them its identity as a United 
Methodist university. Secure in Methodism’s place within its immense diversity 
and complexity, Emory can help the church—and religious communities gen¬ 
erally—learn what it means to function in a world where confessions and ide¬ 
ologies jostle one another. Emory can extend the loose weave of its intellectual 
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life so that United Methodism, and Roman Catholicism, Judaism and Islam can 
recognize and claim the loose weave that will provide civility and coherence in 
interaction and within. 
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